CHRONOLOGY OP GRIMES 



Taking the initiative was essential to Nixon’s survival. The 
one way in which he and those acting and speaking for him could take 
the initiative at the outset was to complicate an already complicated 
affaire . Hiding the clues, managing the news and the acts of official- 
dom and launching diversions were obvious and used methods. 

Gcftig along with this was a crude but clever pretense, that the 
only crime was the break-in at Democratic headquarters . There was no 
statement by or for Nixon that was not based on this wrong assumption. 
Not that in this excessively limited context the statements were true or 
even close to it. 

The result is thfct all opposition, political, journalistic. Con- 
gressional and popular, was scattered and diverted. Everyone went 
chasing in all directions disputing Nixon’s denials and digressions. 
While all other forces weee grappling with his smoke, Nixon and his 
supporters were busily engaged in preparing and Ihen pulling a series 
of constantly shifting improvised contingencies. Prom anticipating new 
disclosures of improper and criminal acts to plotting further scattering 
and diluting of the opposition and the impact of past and coming expo- 
sures, they knew what they cou2ld expect. 

A criminal knows what can be alleged against him. To cope with 
this he needs to anticipate what part of what he has done is likely to 
be perceived. While the complexity of what is known as The Watergate 
is unimaginable and the unorganized opposition was unwilling to conceive 
of what should have been obvious, Nixon and his closest associates did 
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know what could surface if they did not always know how or by what 
means. When they did not expect any of their records would ever be 
seen, the White House top echelon recorded many of its fears and 
schemes. How many will never be known. What is known comes chiefly 
from records KfcfeBX Jbhn Dean took from the files. 

This complexity and the inability and unwillingness to confront 
the full meaning of The Watergate is reflected in the failures of the 
Senate’s Judiciary and Watergate committees to carry the evidence they 
adduced to its logical and inevitable conclusions. One of the more 
difficult problems to cope with was the success of the crude dissemb- 
ling by and for Nixon. Crude and obvious as it was, it worked. The 
Ervin committee in particular got bogged down. The first reflection 
of this, aside from the deficiencies of the interrogations in the popu- 
lar and sensational hearings, was in the organization of those hearings. 
Instead of building its case in the broad spectrum of interrelated 
crimes, it began with the assumption of the truth of the Nixonian fal- 
sities and restricted itself to the actual break-in, covering that in- 
adequately and incompletely. It shifted thereafter to a succession 
of big-name witnesses who, in part because of the inadequacy of its 
staff and public work, it was unable to handle or control. 

The context for understanding The Watergate requires an appre- 
ciation of the compendium of acts, criminal and otherwise, of which 
the Democratic break-in was but an exceptionally small part. 

That crtome did not spring like Eve, full-grown from a rib, 
Nixon's or anyone else's. Rather is it a single event in a progression 
that began no later than two months after Nixon took the oath of office 
pnri probably was in the planning stages prior to the election. 

The earliest form was testified to by a former New York Gity 
Police Department Special Services Bureau detective, John J. Gaulfield. 
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The first of his several appearances before the Ervin committee was 
on Tuesday, May 22, 1973* 

In May of 1968 Haldeman hir&d Caulfield to work under Ehrlich- 
man in ” security” during the campaign. "In late March 1969” Shrlich- 
man phoned Caulfield and asked him to come see him. At that meeting 
Ehrlichman asked Caulfield if he "would he willing to set up a private 
security entity in Washington, D.C., for purposes of proving inves- 
tigative support for the White House." 

Whatever proper "investigative support" the "White House” may 
at any time need is properly and instantly available from the numerous 
thoroughly professional official investigative agencies staffed with 
multitudes of trained and accredited agents who have legal authority 
and unequaled resources. 

"Investigative support" is doublegood speak for illicit spying, 
dirty work. 

After thinking it over Caulfield made a decision he later re- 
gretted. He made "a counterproposal, namely that I join the Whxte 
House staff under Mr. Ehrlichman" and broadened whatever duties were 
visualized in "investigative support" to include "liaison functions 
with various law enforcement agenfc&es." Caulfield said he would pro- 
pose "to use the services of one Mr. Anthony Wlasewic z who was a de- 
tective with the Mew York City Police Department nearing retirement." 

Caulfield was appointed to the White House staff April 8, 1969, 
under Ehrlichman. Ulasewicz was hifced . He was paid by the Kalmbach 
law firm, $22,000 a year plus expenses. For the next three years 
TJlasewicz got his "orders from Mr. Ehrlichman and later in some in- 
stances ... from Mr. Dean." He worked under and had orders relayed by 
Caulfield, performing what with delicacy and discretion Caulfield de- 
scribed as "a variety of investigative functions." Translated into 
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plain English., the dirtiest kind of dirty work that includes prying 
into the personal lives of Nixon's "enemies.” 

In the spring of 1971* Caulfield "began to notice that for some 
reason the amount of investigation work handled by Mr. Ulasewicz 
through me had diminished." On thinking this over Caulfield "composed 
a memorandum suggesting that an outside security capability be formed 
to handle the demands of the 1972 campaign." This would also include 
CREEP, the campaign, the convention and "security." Me had in rHnd an 
annual budget of up to $400,000. "The name I gave to this suggested 
operation was 'Sandwedge* ." 

What Caulfield proposed is similar to Ehrlichman's original con- 
cept. This would have been a private, privately-owned detective 
dirty-works agency, counterpart of the successful Intertel agency 
started by a pair of old Department of Justice hands, one of whom, 
William Hundley, was lister to represent John Mitchell and a number of 
Watergate figures in Washington and elsewhere. 

John Dean says he knew it would not be accepted, so he put Caul- 
field off and quietly filed his memos. 

Caulfield had in mind an operation that would be both overt and 
covert, its acknowledged offices in Washington and Chicago and its se- 
cret headquarters in New York City. It was to be called the Security 
Consulting Gruup . 

What Caulfield did not know is the stiff competition he faced. 
During all this time the White House was drafting in secret plans for 
a police state. A dedicated political and philosophical atavist, the 
young Indiana lawyer^ Tdjifm Charles Huston, was in charge of the planning. 
Huston is one of the many YAP leaders Nixon gathered around himself. 
Huston was YAP national chairman in 1965. In July 1970 Nixon formally 
approved Huston's totalitarian schemes, those Huston was explicit in 
characterizing as illegal. 
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After Caulfield * s /Successful efforts through the summer of 
1971* ft n November 2Ij. he finally saw Mitchell, then still Attorney 
General. Caulfield got not satisfaction but a temporary assignment 
tailing Congressman Paul McCloskey, the liberal Republican who sought 
the presidential nomination. 

This was Mitchell's way of putting Caulfield off. Mituhell 
preferred to handle the secret stuff at CUSP. Egil Krogh recommended 
Liddy to head it and Mitchell concurred. 

There were three meetings with Mitchell on the plans for this 
CREEP spy setup after Magruder's initial session cf December 12, 1971. 

At that meeting Liddy represented the White Rouse desire as a wide- 
ranging operation for which he said he had been promised a million- 
dollar budget. Magruder says he regarded this as a "sizable budget" 
requiring "background documents to justify" it. Liddy was to prepare 
this justification. 

McCord had been hired as CREEP "security coordinator" on October 
1 on Caulfield's recommendation. McCord's private company also was 
given the contract for the Republican National Committee's "security 
services." It was only natural that he and Liddy should meet as they 
went about their business. Soon they were discussing their exagger- 
ated fears of "demonstrators." In time Liddy was asking about "lis- 
tening devices." McCord took thiusjf to be a former professional's 

that 

interest in "the state of the art" until it became "apparent/Liddy 
had an interest in several areas of intelligence gathering pertaining 
to the Democratic Party" and its coming convention. When Liddy had 
his presentation for Mitchell reduced to six elaborate charts the 
artwork for which cost $7,000, he showed them to Mccord in mid-January 
1972. 

On January 27, Liddy unveiled his charts in the high-celilinged. 
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cavernous Attorney General* s private office at the ^outhwest corner 
of the fifth floor of the Department of Justice building. Dean and 
Magruder also were there. Mitchell puffed his pipe for the 30 minutes 
Liddy took for his well-organized presentation. It was an arabitiuus 
undertaking. It included detailed plans for electronic surveillance, 
copying files, kidnapping leaders of "radical" groups (to be held cap- 
tive in Mexico until after the Republican convention), ’tough up" and 
"mugging" squads to attend to those who got to Miami, and a special, 
separate, superposh operation for the Democrats’ own convention. 

That Liddy* s employment continued after this initial discussion, 
in the office of the chief law officer of the country and of the Nixon 
administration, says all that need be said about that administration 
and its concept of what Nixon's campaign had isolated as the chief 
national issue, "law and order." 

Liddy had a special plan for what might be called "Operation 
Floating Whore." 

He would use a luxurious yacht to which prominent Democrats 
would be Invited while they were at thjieir own Miami convention. There 
they would be "entertained" by "high class” whores, "the best in the 
business," selected by Liddy and not generally known to be whores. 

The yacht was to be "set up for sound and photographs,” or for black- 
mail. 

Magruder says he was "appalled." Dean says that during Liddy ’s 
delivery Mitchell winked at him. Liddy was told to redesign his pro- 
ject more "realistically." 

At first Liddy was downhearted. Then he told McCord that Dean 
had told him it "looked good" but "some method of funding should be 
arranged so that the funds would not come through the regular commit- 
tee" and "some means would have to be found for deniability for Mr. 
Mitchell. " 




McCord was impressed. When Liddy asked him to "come £>oard," 
McCord agreed . 

Liddy first eliminated the whores* He added emphasis on elec- 
tronic eavesdropping and photographing Democrats’ files. This scaled- 
down, half-million-dollar scheme was laid before Mitchell in the hall 
of justice at 11 o ' clock the morning of February l}.* 

Before the Ervin committee Mitchell developed a typical ease of 
Nixonian amnesia about all of this. Magruder said ftiey did discuss 
several specific schemes, to one of which McCord testified, an effort 
to burglarize the safe of Las Vegas publisher Hank Greenspun who, ac- 
cording to Mitchell, had some dirt on Democratic candidate Senator 
Edmund Muskie. McCord’s description was "blackmail type information." 
According to McCord, later confirmed by Hunt, Howard Hughes was to be 
in on this. He was to have one of his planes warmed up and ready. 

"The entry team would go directly to an airport near La 3 Vegas where 
a Howard Hughes plane would be standing by to fly" them "directly into 
a Central American country,” unidentified, presumably Nicaragua. 

The de -whored version also Saeluded plans for bugging the Demo- 
cratic convention and headquarters in the Fontainebleau Hotel. Here 
there is confirmation in the address books captured in those Watergfcte 
Hotel rooms. Hunt’s presence in Miami shortly after this meeting is 
there recorded, as are the identifications of the special hotel rooms 
and the right man to see for access to all the wires, airconditioning 
ducts and other hotel installations useful in bugging. This operation 
was started on a large scale with Hunt’s Cubans playing a major role 
in it. 

Because Mitchell, in Magruder’ s words, "didn't feel comfortable" 
with a half -million deal, Liddy was told to cut it more. It is Dean’s 
story that after this meeting he discussed it with Haldeman, describing 
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as ’’incredible, unnecessary and unwise.” Bean complained to the wrong 
man. On the witness stand Haldeman also suffered that selective am- 
nesia. 

Prior to the final March 30 meeting, at Key Biscayne, where a 
quarter-million-dollar operation was approved, there was a major de- 
velopment. In Plan Two Democratic Chairman Larry O’Brien was to have 
been a special target. He had been making ’’effective” use of rumors 
about an anti-trust suit settlement favorable to the vast interna- 
tional conglomerate. Interna t ional Telephone and Telegraph Company, 

ITT* Three weeks after the second meeting. Jack Anderson published a 
sensational ITT internal memo. In it ITT’s lobbyist, Dita Beard, de- 
scribed the deal as including a payS^f to the Nixon administration, a 
$4.00,000 guarantee to help finance the contention, then slated for San 
Diego. Almost immediately Mrs. Beard disappeared. Later she was found 
at Denver’s Rocky Mountain Osteopathic Hospital, allegedly having suf- 
fered a heart attack. Actually, the Hnnt-Liddy operation spirited her 
out of reach. Then Colson and a White House lobbyist later promoted 
to assistant attorney general, Wallace Johnson, sent Hunt out to see 
her. Soon thereafter, on March 17, through her lawyer, Mrs. Beard 
described this memo as what it was not, a forgery. 

Between the last two meetings on the spy plan. Hunt was commut- 

warmed up 

ing to Miami, getting his Cubans lined up, /and working. One of his 
orders to Barker was, ’’(Jet your men in training going up and down 
stairs” because ”they must be in good physical shape." But the ITT 
scandal, which endangered confirmation of Kleindienst as Mitchell’s 
successor, delayed the final decision. Colson, meanwhile, was exert- 
ing White House pressure on Magruder to "get the bu^afget approved for 
Liddy's plans” because "we needed information, particularly on Mr. 
O'Brien." Colson disputed this Magruder version when it was published. 
But he did admit recalling his secretary saying that "Howard Hunt has 




got to see you for just two minutes, but he's got to see you." (sic] 
Colson saw them. They sought his help in getting the plan okayed. 
Col3on admitted telling Magruder thfet "Cordon Liddy *s upset. He’s try- 
ing to get started on an intelligence operation and he can’t seem to 
see anybody." Liddy left happy, telling Hunt things were SSSking. 

luring the weeks of his impatience, Lidd/s relationship with 
Magruder deteriorated to where he once said he would kill Magruder. 

This also did not warn the CREEP s. They merely shifted Liddy to the 
Finance Committee to Re-Elect the President. 

Going along with the amnesia were denials, but there is no doubt 
that after final approval at Key Biseayne, all were informed who had to 
be, including the White House. Liddy ’s third and approved formulation 
was typed. It did include the operation in which the five were caught. 
Magruder told Strachan by phone that the project had been approved. 

He had given Strachan the typed plan in advance of approval, for Halde- 
man, the normality. 

Magruder’ s administrative assistant, Robert Reisner, testified 
to having been instructed by Magruder in early April to "call Liddy and 
tell him it’s approved. Tell him to get going in the next two weeks." 

Within the White House it was understood that Liddy ’s transfer 
to the CREEP payroll would enable him to be CREEP’S "covert" director 
of what in Hunt’s later words was to be "a massive intelligence complex" 
including electronic surveillance. 

This was followed by regular meetings at Hunt’s office across 
the street from the White House, at the Robert R. Mullen public rela- 
tions company. McCord also was present. McCord testified to Hunt’s 
having a "step-by-step operations plan" for the break-in and to having 
reconnoitered it with Hunt in advance. Hunt testified to doing this 
for Liddy and that except for the bugging he ran the job. 
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According to Hunt, when he decided to talk, true to the tinsel 
of the spookeries, the plan for electronic surveillance of the Demo- 
crats beginning with breaking and entering and burglaries, both added 
erimes, was known by the polite title "Special Project Number 1." 
fhis sounds much better than burglary and spying. 

According to leaked news stories, Liddy received an initial 
$83,000 in $100 bills, of which he reportedly gave McCord $65*000 for 
electronic equipment, $51,000 worth of which MoGord xha»s bought 
immediately. 

A vague and imprecise personal accounting ty McCord shows "re- 
ceipts" of $76,000: $65,000 April 12; $ij.,000 May 8} $2,000 "May 26, 27" 

and $5,000 "June 1972." His suppliers include Bell and Howell, Watkins 
Johnson So., Stevens Laboratory, Miles Wireless Guitar Co., Olden Op- 
tical Co., Business Equipment Center, and Lafayette Radio; a hardware 
chain; two listings of "unidentified store" in New York; two listings 
of "unidentified company," one each in New York and Chicago; and the 
largest single expenditure, $12,750 for "miscellaneous purchases, tools 
and equipment, Washington, D. C., Chicago and New York City." These 
total $38,050. There is no accounting of unpaid bills. His truck cost 
$Ij.,500. He paid the Howard Johnson Motel $900 and $1,750 to the owner 
of the building in which he set up a command post next to the McGovern 
headquarters on K Street. This item, to which the committee paid no 
real attention, shows ihe headquarters break-in was not a one-shot but 
was part of a widespread attempt at bugging. There is a provocative 
and unexplained $18,800 attributed meaninglesslv to "overhead." The 
"Balance remaining, used for legal fees," is $18,800. 

Accounting for money and how it was spent wa3 not a CREEP 
strong point. 

Contrary to John Mitchell’s false representation, MwCqrd's 
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company was not Baldwin’s employer. Baldwin, former Marine captain, 
former FBI agent, then a graduate student, was hired May 1. After the 
arrests he received a check fjfrom the Finance Committee to Re-Elect 
the President, drawn on the First National Bank of Washington. It is 
dated August 7, is in the amount of $1^29. 8i|., and is attributed to 
"travel expense" on this committee's "Itemized Expenditures - personal 
services, loans and transfers" schedule for the period August 1 through 
9. 

Baldwin's first assignment was as Martha Mitchell's bodyguard, 

replacing the FBI agents withdrawn when Mitchell resigned as attorney 

gnaeral. He was led to believe he would get a permanent government 

38 

job after the election. McCoard gave Baldwin a .§& caliber pistol 
belonging to Fred LaRue, Mitchell's top assistant and the man who ap- 
proved Baldwin's hiring. 

That day Barker and his crew prepared for one of their special 
operations in Washington as Baldwin left that city on a six -day trip 
with Mrs. Mitchell. It was Oolson's idea that the funeral of J. Edgar 
Hoover be exploited for what Reisner described as a "counter-demon- 
stration." Golson put it that anti-Hoover demonstrations were planned. 
Actually, befoee Hoover died, peace demonstrations were planned for 
the day with which Hoover's death and the display of his body at the 
Capitol coincided. 

Hunt gave Barker his orders. Barker called in an assistant not 
caught at The Watergate, Reinaldo Pico, and Pico got the rest of the 
gang together. In Barker's paranoid view "traitors" plotted to "per- 
petrate an outrage." That evening 10 Miami Cubans emplaned for Wash- 
ington. They included all The Watergater3, plus Pico, Felipe DeDiego, 
Angel Ferrer, Humberto Lopez and Iran Gonzalez, all GIA/Bay of Pigs 
men. Barker provided the tickets, hotel accommodations, all other 
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expenses, and gave each man $fjG. 

BeBiego said the project was "to bring us closer together as 
a team" and to "pay tribute to a great American . " Pico said Barker 
told them they were going to demonstrate against "those who were going 
to trample over Hoover’s memory," according to Paul Ramirez and Paul 
Valentine who reported interviews with unreluefcant Cubans in The 
Washington Post of Saturday, May 26, 1973, which just happened to be 
the first anniversary of one Hunt/Cuban exploit, consummated after 
midnight on the 27th. 

They were undeterred at 6 the following evening when they saw 
what was really happening was this long-planned peace demonstration 
with a reading of the names of men who lost their jllves in Viet Nam, 
a tribute to the dead. Daniel lgll3berg, the man who ended the secrecy 
of The Pentagon Papers, was there with William Kunstler, defense law- 
yer for amny accused radicals and a former leader of the black marches 
in the south. 

Barker did not follow his orders literally, unusual for him. 

He was to assault Ellsberg, a special Nixon hate, "to call him a 
traiter and punch him in the ae«fc," It was to have been "hit him and 
run." Instead, Barker started an argument with a a long-haired young 
man. Pico slugged this youth. Sturgis hit another. The Capitol po- 
lice immediately grabbed them. Out of nowhere, Pico says, a neatly 
dressed man appeared to represent the Cubans as "anti-Coramunists," 
which is to say "good men," and magically the attackers were released. 
This exploit, without names, made the papers. 

Fernandez gave Ramirez and Valentine a slightly different ver- 
sion. When he learned that their "game plan" was to attack Ellsberg, 

"I felt betrayed." Fernandez "was going to hit one &uy but he stood 
in front of me and said, ‘Peace, brother,’ and then I couldn’t hit 




b.itn* Pico's account of their releass after the police took them 
into custody is, "Then I saw a man in a gray 3 uit give a signal to 
the policemen and one officer took us down the street and told us we 
could go away.” Thus Pico found confirmation of what they had been 
led to believe, that this was "a government mission.” It does sug- 
gest the police were in on the Hunt operation. 

Fernandez, DeDiego, Pico and Ferrer "assumed” they were on a 
CIA operation. 

Ramirez and Valentine also reported that The Watergate four 
plus DeDiego and Pico returned to Washington to disrupt another peace 
demonstration these weeks later. 

DeDiego 1 s published offer to testify to other "vigilante" jobs 
in return for immunity were unaccepted except in Los Angeles, where 
he appeared before a grand jury. 

Some but not all of Hunt's personal and White House property 
in his office. Room 338 , was covered by receipts to the FBI. Boxes 
of it were turned over on different days. On June 27 Dean's assist- 
ant, Fred Fielding, gave the FBI a box that, among its many interest- 
ing and unpublicized items, included "One Avis rental map [Baltimore- 
Washington] ... circled area of Uj-th and K Streets, N.W. with a pen- 
cilled route traced from the House of Representatives Office Buildings 
to the li|.th and K Street (sic) area." (Washington Field Office File 
139-166, by Agents Daniel C. Mahan and Michael J. King dictated June 
29.) 

Fourteenth and K is the location of a hotel he and the Cubans 

used. 

Hunt knew his way around Washington. So do cabdrivers. This 
was for someone who did not, like a Miamian driving a rental car. 

(The FBI seems not to have been in a hurry to pass its infor- 
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mation around to other investigators. It was two days before the 
agents bothered to dictate their brief receipt/report. As a report, 
it says virtually nothing. Nothing at all is explained for those who 
did not see the contents of the boxes. An itemization of "six file 
folders" can mean nothing, even as a receipt.) 

Pico was interviewed by Walter Sugaber of The New York Time 3 
who reported in the March 19, 1973, issue that the "team planned strong 
arm activities against ’hippies’ and ’traitors* in various parts of 
the country last year." If not ended by The Watergate, these "would 
have run parallel to sabotage efforts widely attributed to Republican 
agents in last year’s political campaign. " 

Substituting "White House" for "Republican" would be more pre- 
cise. 

After the six men returned to Miami from Washington on May 30, 
Barker spoke to Pico again, in Pico’s words, "Macho told me that 
demonstrations were going to be carried out in other parts of the 
country. He asked me, ’Are you ready to go?' I said ’Yes.’" 

(Pico's estimate of Barker is "I always considered that Macho 
was inspired by true patriotic fervor.") 

At least two of this gang, in addition to the Waterg&ters, par- 
ticipated in other Washington operations after this attack and before 
The Watergate arrests. They are DeDisgo ("Jose Piedra") and Pico 
("Joe Granada" or "Granda"). There. al3o were other operations, out- 
side of Washington. 

In two of these "bag jobs" Hunt’s Cubans were credited with 
exploits the Ervin committee did not ask Barker about. (It did not 
call any of the other Cubans.) Bean told Deputy CIA Director General 
Vernon Walters that at least one of those arrested broke into the 
Chilean Embassy the night of May 13 and went through the political 
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files of the Ambassador and the First Secretary. Jack Anderson, for 
whom Fiorini (Sturgis) had been a long-time informant, quoted the 
Senate ITT investigating committee’s files as showing Fiorini boated 
of pulling the job: 

■ A source with excellent contacts in the Cuban community told 
the submommittee^ staff that Frank Sturgis had told other people 
that he and Martinez and Gonzalez ... had broken into the embassy 
to photograph documents. 

News day , attributing its information to "a person well acquainted 
with the activities of the Watergate defendants," reported the same 
thing exactly two months earlier, on Monday, Janury 8, just before the 
trial. Rewsday added there was a "widespread project" of which elec- 
tronic surveillance of "several liberal Democratic Senators" was part. 
The Senators named are Majority Leader Mike Mansfield, Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee chairman J. William Fulbright, and Frank Church. Former 
United States Ambassador to the Organization of American States Sol 
Linowitz also was an electronic-surveillance target. Nowaday made a 
broad hint that there was relevant evidence in Eugenio Martinez 1 s diary, 
obtained by "federal investigators," presumably the FBI. Martinez, 
then still working for the CIA, did not let his associates know he kept 
a daily diary. It indicates that "at least one CIA case officer may 
have been monitoring" these activities. 

Coinciding in time were similar break-ins in Chilean diplomatic 
homes and offices in New York City. This interest in burglarizing 
Chilean files dovetails with nationalization of United States property 
by the Socialist Salvador Allende government and an offer to the CIA 
from ITT to finance a counter-revolution, an official offer that was 
actually officially confirmed by the CIA official who met with ITT be- 
fore it was rejected. 

(Chile’s elected Socialist government was overthrown by a mili- 
tary junta September 11, 1973- She United States government, when com- 
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pelled by repeated international accusations of GIA involvement in the 
putsch, belatedly issued formal "regrets” and did acknowledge it "knew” 
of the plotting while saying nothing about it to this "friendly” gov- 
ernment. The government also denied GIA involvement, something of 
which no agency other than the GIA can be sure. There had been little 
United States economic aid to Ghile, five times more military than 
economic assistance when Ghile was in no danger of attack. There was 
a prima facie case that the United States had been undermining the 
Chilean economy. Economic disruptions had led to middle-class protests 
against tfes Allende 's government. Allende appears to have been aware 
of military plots. He told one United States correspondent, "The bul- 
let has already been fired." Just prior to the cuup the Chilean coun- 
terpart of the FBI told another United States correspondent it was 
investigating a CIA-linked plot. 

(Allende 1 s death was attributed by the military to "suicide.”) 

There were not fewer than four atypical "burglaries" of Chilean 
diplomats in the United States between April 1971 and May 1972, while 
Chile and ITT were negotiating compensation for the nationalized prop- 
erty. ITT did not like Chile's offers. The first of three New York 
City "burglaries" was the afternoon of April 5, 1971, at the Lexington 
Avenue home of the Ambassador to the United Nations, Humberto Biaz- 
Gasanueva. Hi 3 papers were rifled. The only objects missing were so 
trivial they can hardly have been the cause of the "robbery." They 
items like boots and a hairdryer. Six days later it was the East 38 th 
Street apartment of Javier Urutifc', president of the Chilean Development 
Corporation. With an expensive fur coat in the closet all he found 
missing was a .25 caliber Italian pistol. The apartment look was doc- 
tored with chewing gum, a device to slow down entry and give intruders 
a little longer to escape. Urutia's papers also weee disturbed. The 
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Bast 14.6th. Street residence of Victor Biosco was entered February 10, 
1972. He was a Chilean official at the UN, His papers, too, were 
messed mp. Again little of value was missing. The special intelli- 
gence unit of the New York City police department concluded these were 
not routine burglaries. 

The pattern is identical with the May 13, 1972, break-in at the 
Washington embassy. In Senate circles and those of the Miami Cuban 
exile community, the presumptions were the same; Somebody was looking 
for papers connecting Chile and Castro. 

(McCord provides an interesting sidelight on governmental atti- 
tude toward Chile. After he was arrested, when from his own FBI and 
CIA career he knew the probability of electronic eavesdropping on 
was high but not provable, he contrived calls to two phones he was 
certain were tapped by the government. One of these was to the Chilean 
embassy. He did this because if the government did not produce the re- 
sult of that interception of his conversations, it could lead to ac- 
quittal and because he was sure the government would not admit tapping 
the phones of a "friendly" government.) 

Three nights later, sometime during the early morning hours, 
there was another Watergate "burglary" at the law offices of Freed, 
Frank, Harris, Shriver and Kampelman, on the 10th floor. Before tight 
federal control was clamped on the local police, they told Ihe papers, 
as Alfred 1. Lewis wrote in The Washington Tost of June 21s 

Metropolitan police said yesterday they were investigating a 
month-old burglary of a law firm associated with Democratic presi- 
dential candidate Hubert Humphrey with the possibility that it may 
be linked to political espionage. And, they said yesterday, four 
of the five men arrested ... Saturday morning were registered as 
guests at the Watergate Hotel on April 28, the same night that 
two other firms in the Watergate building were broken into. 

Max Kampelman is an old dr lend and adviser of Hubert Humphrey 
from his days in local Minneapolis and Minnesota politics. When Hum- 
phrey became a Senator and went to Washington, so also did Kampelman 
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move his law practice, as it pays to do with, an influential friend in 
an influential position. Humphrey and Muskie were leading contenders 
at the time of the law-office break-in, unreported because "nothing 
appeared to be missing." There was just a mess from the ransacking but 
of the many things of value, nothing was taken. 

The Harris of the firm is Patricia Harris, chairman of the Demo- 
crats’ convention credentials committee, a key post with challenged 
delegations certain. 

R. Sargent Shriver is married to Eunice Kennedy. He became 
McGovern’s running mate after the Eagle ton flap. 



Pico and DeDiego joined the other four on a May 22 trip to Wash- 
ington, when they stayed at the Manger Hamilton Hotel at llj.th and K 
Streets, NW, five blocks from the White House. They again used aliases. 
The ostensible mission, if successful, was not reported. They were to 
precipitate an incident with protesters of Nixon’s mining of North 
Vietnamese harbors. What they did do was finalize plans for the first 
Watergate break-in. The six Cubans were joined at their hotel by 
McCord, Hunt, Liddy and Tom Gregory, a Republican campaign spy. The 
plan for the coming Memorial Day weekend was to break into both national 
committee and McGovern headquarters. Gregory was a McGovern student 
"volunteer." 

At just before 3 p.m. on the 26th, the six Cubans moved into The 
Watergate Hotel. Pico and DeDiego deny taking part in that burglary. 

At The Watergate they were joined by "Edward Warren" and "George Leonard. 
Baldwin, meanwhile, had been discontinued as Martha Mitchell's bodyguard. 
She called him "the most gauche character I have ever met” because he 
did such things as remove his shoes and stockings in the Waldorf Astoria 
Hotel and "walked around in front of everybody in New York City bare- 
footed." McCord set Baldwin up in the Howard Johnson motel and put him 
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to spying on who went Into the offices of Senators and Congressmen, 
including Jacob Javits, William Proxmire, Bella Abzug, Shirley Chisholm, 
Paul McCloskey and Edward Koch. 

McCord had that $3*500 radio already set up in Room 419 when 
Baldwin entered it. He showed Baldwin how to monitor, tested a bug in 
the room telephone by dialing a recorded message and announced, "We're 
going ^0 put some units 1 * in Democratic headquarters that night. 

McCord got all mixed up on the fake names (Baldwin was to be "Bill 
Johnson") when Hunt and Liddy arrived, so Baldwin knew their real names. 
Prom the Howard Johnson’s they adjourned to Hunt’s Watergate room for a 
short conference with Baker, after which McCord and Baldwin returned to 
the Howard Johnson's and the others celebrated in advance. Barker called 
it a "banquet." Hunt did it up right, which was wrong for an experienced 
spook. He reserved the Continental Room and put out $236 for the spread. 
This attracted attention and left records. 

It was close to midnight. The camembert and fruit were on the 
table when Hunt and Gonzalez, the locksmith, hid in a nearby corridor 
connecting with the first floor of the office building. If, as he could 
not, Gonzalez had picked the one intervening lock, they would have had 
clear access to the sixth floor. Instead, with their bellies full of 
that fine wine and food, they just settled down in a closet for the 
night, until they could escape in the morning, when the Continental Room 
was unlocked. 

The others knew where they were. Hunt told Liddy by walkie-talkie. 
The others went up to McGovern's Gapitol Hill headquarters, where an up- 
stairs light still burning and a drunk lingering in the doorway aborted 
that mission. Liddy had a high-powered pellet gun with which he would 
have shot out nearby street lights if McCord had not deterred him. 

(Later Liddy did get in his sport, however, firing that airpistol into 
a Hay-Adams Hotel toilet when he was there with CREEP treasurer Hugh 
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Sloan, Jr., and plugging a light near McGovern headquarters several 
nights later. The Hay-Adaras is across Lafayetee Square from the White 
House . ) 

The next night they used a simpler method and broke into the 
Democrats’ offices. Hunt walked down to the B-2 level from the lobby 
and taped the door latch. He wabdLe to immobilize all the intervening 
locks the same way. Ee then joined Liddy in their room while Barker and 
his crew went to work. Baldwin saw the flickering of their lights as 
they made their way around. McCord joined the Cubans about 1:30 a.m. 
Promptly and rapidly he put a tap on the phone of secretary Pay /Abel. 

She sat immediately outside O’Brien’s office and shared a number of ex- 
tensions with him. McCord then tapped the phone of ft. Spencer Oliver, 
who ran the Organization of Democratic State Chairmen. He tested both 
taps with a miniaturized receiver. Both worked. 

BeDiego and Sturgis stood guard. Barker selected what to copy, 
and Martinez handled the 35-mm. camera. Because what they sought just 
did not exist and never had. Barker had to content himself with slim 
pickings. There was no Nix cn variant of ’’Moscow Gold”, no offers of help 
or cash from Castro. 

Two hours after MeCord joined them they returned to Hunt’s room 
and reviewed the operation. 

The next day, when the Democrats went to work, McCord and Baldwin 
received a good signal on the 118 megacycle Oliver tap. However, tune 
and try different aerials as McCord might, and he did try, there was 
silence on the 135 megacycle O’Brien tap. Moving Baldwin’s room higher 
in the Howard Johnson Motel did not produce a signal from the O’Brien 



bug. 



Hunt meanwhile had assigned Gregory to report to work late at 
McGovern headquarters, as a cover for lingering after the other employees 
left. When he thought he safely could, Gregory hid in the furnace room. 
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He left it about midnight, intending to unlock the doors for the others. 

He was seen by a man still working on the first floor. Asked what he 
was doing there at that hour of Ihe night, Gregory improvised an excuse 
and fled. He reported failure to Hunt in his Watergate spies den. 

There was never another chance to bug McGovern because following 
the spotting of Gregory professional guards were hired. 

Par from the Neanderthal electronics misrepresented to the press 
by the police to downplay the whole thing, Baldwin had a snap monitoring 
the Oliver tap transmission because McCord had provided a modern gismo 
which warned Baldwin visually when to listen in. "It had a little TV 
screen," Baldwin said. "A constant line ran across the screen when the 
phone was not in use." With impulses on the phone, "the line would scat- 
ter and I would quickly put on the earphones." Hunt had loaned McCord 
typewriters. On them Baldwin prepared what he described as "^JLst ver- 
batim" notes. 

It was good, unclean fun, if nothing else, thanks to the "explic- 
itly intimate" conversations of some of the secretaries. They had pri- 
vacy when Oliver was not there. In their conversations with their men 
they said, "We can talk; I'm on Spencer Oliver's phone.” 

Mitchell had other, non-sexual interests. He described the yield 
of the bug as of "no substance." Mitchell laid Biddy out for spending 
so much money and getting nothing in return. This is what led to the 
disaster. This and Biddy's unique character. Mitchell also did not 
think much more of the documents Barker copied. 

But Liddy went by the book, any cheap spythriller such as those 
Hunt ground out. He code-named his project "Gemstone.” For that noth- 
ingness, thanks to fat-cat generosity, he had special stationery, special 
file folders, the works. For his spies he had such fancy designations 
as "Sedan Chair," an inside man. He had files for "Ruby 1," "Ruby 2” 
and "Crystal." He had a courier called "Fat Jack." He had everything 
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except what he was supposed to get, the kind of d©p£ Mitchell wanted 
from inside O'Brien's offices. 

The other CREEPS? were more impressed, apparently, for they did 
not even trust their special White Bouse messengers as they had with the 
results of previous espionage. Magruder said he "called Strachan and 
asked if he would come over and look at them [Barker's pictures] in my 
office." Strachan did and expressed as much disappointment as Mitchell. 
Disappointed or not, this meant White House knowledge. Strachan told 
his boss, Haldeman, and there was but one higher White House authority, 
so there is no doubt of White House knowledge. These is no reasonable 
doubt thfct Haldeman did not keep this to himself. Hot with the danger 
and the money involved. 

In his apology to Magruder Liddy said the O'Brien bug was not 
properly placed. He would "correct" it and "hopefully get the informa- 
tion that was required." 

To be certain, McCord laid a crackling new $100 bill in front of 
Baldwin and told him "you are going to have a ball." This meant gettiag 
into Democratic headquarters during daylight hours, under a pretext, 
and finding out exactly where O'Brien sat. The professionalism here 
was Baldwin's. He is from Connecticut, has the right kind of accent, 
and palmed himself off as the nephew of O'Brien's predecessor, John 
Bailey, who came from Connecticut. The imposture made Baldwin practi- 
cally a notable. The Democrats assigned a secretary - one of those 
whose conversations he had relished - to give him the de luxe tour. 

"This used to be your uncle's office," she volunteered when they 
got to O'Brien's. 

As soon as he got back to his room, Baldwin drew a dependable 
chart for McCord. 

Pour days later, on June 16, a Friday, the four Cubans flew in. 
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Tb.©y realed an Avis Chrysler at National Airport. Gonzalez and Sturgis 
paired in Room 31^-> Ba^rer and Martinez in 214* For The Watergate they 
were nominally priced, $33 a night. After a brief meeting with Sunt, 
Liddy and McGord, the seven enjoyed a lobster dinner in the Terrace 
Room overlooking the Potomac. Later Sunt took McCord on the path he 
had taken the night of May 27 when he made the successful entry. McCord 
then returned to Baldwin* s room and made a last tefet on a different bug 
disguised as an "ARI Smoke Detector." 

(Incredible even for this Mission Incredible crew, after the 

arrests still another gang returned and were caught by a secretary who 

saw them trying to install an identical "smoke detector/" in a well. 

She described it accurately as an "ARI Smoke Detector." That crew got 

away. According to his log of phone calls to and from Dean, FBI Acting 

2 

Director Cray phoned Dean at 6 xtS P*m. September lh "to inform him of 
a possible second interception of communications ease at Democratic 
National Headquarters . " ) 

When Hunt phoned McGord in Baldwin's room at 1 a.m. on the l?th, 
one man was still at work in the Democrats' offices. When this man 
left a few minutes later, McCord gave Hunt the "all's clear” and the 
operation began. McCord took his walkie-talkie from his belt and told 
Baldwin to use it if he saw "any activity^ at the Democrats' offices. 
After checking the tape immobilizing the lock of tie garage-level doors, 
McCord joined tie others in Baker ' s room. 

It was after this check and prior to the return of the five that 
Frank Willis noticed this door was taped and removed it. Hero Willis 
then went across the street to the Howard Johnson Motel for a cup of 
coffee. When the surprised Mission Incrediblers found the tape removed, 
they counseled with Hunt and Liddy, after which Gonzalez jimmed the 
lock again. While he did this the others retreated to their respective 
rooms. It was a half hour before Gonzalez reported by walkie-talkie 
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that the job was done and all was set. 

For some reason that makes little sense, they began ransacking 
the Youth Division files, not O’Brien's or those of whoever they thought 
was in secret contact with Castro. 

Willis finished his coffee and, on returning, found the door 
taped again, so he phoned the police. The call to Iieeper, Barrett and 
Shoffler was clocked at lt52 a.m. The rest we know. 

There is one detail of the picture of Hunt as heroic spymaster/ 
not in the earlien quotation of Baldwin’s response to Weicher’s ques- 
tions. As soon as Hunt rushed into Baldwin’s room, he crouched down 
behind a table and asked in a nervous whisper, "What is going on? What 
is going on?" Baldwin invited Hunt to y^oin him on the balcony and see 
his crew being hauled off by the police. This is when Hunt announced 
his emergency need for the toilet. 



If there is but one thing that was professional about the entire 
Hunt-Liddy-Guban endeavor, it is that which the police deprecated, 
McCord’s equipment. Everything else could have been done better by a 
haphazardly-collected banl^ of juvenile delinquents. 

It was so inept that there was some credibility to the White 
House "deniability" operation, press secretary Ron Ziegler’s disdain 
of a "third-rate burglary." "Third-rate" is an apt description of the 
entire concept, not just the bungled "caper.” 

The utter and complete incompetence and stupidity merely made the 
Wb^te House's efforts to "cut off" from its Mission Incrediblers seem a 
little more credible. Under any circumstances, there would have had to 
be a cover-up. The covering up also was not as well done as it might 
have been. However, few challenge the President, fewer still a Presi- 
dent Nixon, and nobody ever calls the president a liar. 




Because of official involvement and tixe fact that it was known 
immediately, doing a professional job of denying and disassociating 
was not an easy task* As the White House did it, it was as lasting as 
the contour of wind-blown desert sands* One improvisation followed 
another, each triggered by a development or one that could be antici- 
pated and was significant enough to inspire reaction. 

As Jeb Magruder testified on June 14, 1973, "The cover-up began 
that Saturday when we realized there was a break-in. I do not think 
there was ever any discussion that there would not be a cover-up." 

The covering up was not by the White House and its GHESPs only. 

It included the local authorities, the Department of Justice and its 
FBI, countless individuals and the GIA. We will never know how many 
had specific knowledge of the details of the various illegal operations 
or of the planning of crimes in advance of their commission and were 
silent. 

Very few people are ever in a position to leak grand- jury tran- 
scripts. With The Watergate it was extremely hazardous for it was within 
the capability of only a very small number of officials of higher, rank. 
Someone did arrange for Jack Anderson to get copies. Until persuaded 
by the prosecutors that his printing them discouraged witnesses, Anderson 
published excerpts and paraphrases. His column of April 18 , 1973 , uses 
Hunt's grand jury testimony, given after Hunt decided to coopratet 

Hunt and Liddy began setting up their espionage apparatus during 
a December 1971 trip to Miami, when they stayed at the plush Plav- 
boy Plaza in Miami Beach. * * 

As part of the mission. Hunt [asked J the CIA's placement bureau 
which willingly provided him with the name of a locksmith skilled 
in "lockpicking" and opening "a locked room." The locksmith, 

Thomas Amato, said he’d rather sailboat with his family than spy ... 

When the three top GIA executives were before the Ervin committee 
in early August 1973 » long after this column appeared, they testified 
contrary to its clear meaning. The CIA knew Hunt planned illegal acts 
and still was given GIA help. These three were not questioned about this 
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or their subsequent silence. Nor did they volunteer. By the members 
of the committee and its staff and by CIA Bisector Richard Helms and 
his Deputy Directors, Generals Vernon Anthony Walters and Robert E. 
Cushman, this was covering up more than a year after the arrests. All 
were protecting more than the CIA. 

When Hunt testified September 2 Ij. and 2J>, he was not asked about 
these and many related facts. More about this information was leaked 
to the press in advance of Hunt's Ervin committee testimony than was 
adduced by lie committee. Some of those who leaked it did it with the 
public interest in mind and with kee$- foresight, correctly anticipating 
whitewashing. The committee to investigate all displayed remarkably 
little interest in learning what Hunt, by then a willing witness with 
his future in the scales, could have revealed. Judge Sirica had told 
Hunt the length of time he would spend in jail would be determined after 
Hunt's eooperativeness could be measured. There was no question Hunt 
refused to answer. He just was not asked. No eyebrows wiggled in indig- 
nation over the CIA's prividing of its personnel for political crime, 
for common crime that required lock-picking, or over the failure of the 
CIA's top men to admit it provides such domestic services proscribed 
by the law. For these things there was nothing apt in Shakespeare, no 
biblical parables, no commentaries on the law for citation. This, too, 
was covering up. While it sheltered the CIA, it also hid more than 
that the CIA had done. 

After Amato turned him down. Hunt sought out a retired CIA "corn- 
rate in arras" in Miami, Jack Bauman, asking that Bauman undertake a 
total political intelligence operation against the Democrats. Bauman 
said if he agreed, "his services would come very high." In "very high" 
Bauman included a paid-up "trust fund (for) the future of his children." 
After thinking it over for a few days, Bauman flew to Washington and 
t o ld Hunt al a Hay- 
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told Hunt at a Hay-Adams Hotel meeting He would not do it. The commit- 
tee ignored this, too. 

Hunt and his Cuban ’’patriots ’’/burglars /thugs were not an d eould 
not have been responsible for all the known jobs of this character. 

How many there were is unknown because there is no non-official means 
of learning. Officials do not say and the committee did not ask. But 
from coast to coast, border to border, during this same period there 
were quite a few apparently pointless break-ins all with this in commons 
They were against "radicals,” ’’demonstrators" or their lawyers. The 
Nixon administration was hung-up on "radicals" and "demonstrators.” 

Nixon personally developed a phobia. When to them Establishmentarian 
Democrats were "radical," when nonpolitical notables and people of wealth 
were "enemies," there is no meaningful concept of radical and there is 
nobody not eligible for this "patriotic" stormtrooper treatment. (Not 
that this is legal or justifiable rather than criminal if the victims 
are what can reasonably be described as radical.) The Freed law firm 
is hardly "radical," as identification of the partners shows. One part- 
ner, Kampelman, has a long CIA record, set fofcth in Robert Sherrill's 
book on Humphrey, The Drugstore Liberal . 

In testimony before the Ervin committee a long procession of 
White House witnesses, including Haldeman, Ehrlichman, Dean, Caulfield 
and their assistants, confirmed this phobia. Their spoken words, their 
written memos and those of others addressed to tham all certify the ex- 
istence of this Nixon phobia. It is consistent with his earlier red- 
hunting career and to its extension in the designation of "enemy" and 
the compilation of official lists of his "enemies." 

All these Hunt/Guban/GREEP operations are part of an earlier plan 
committed to paper and approved by Nixon personally. Whfct was planned 
was done, by them and by others. One of their more subversive other 
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exploits, in. which, they had CIA support, will be of later interest. 

Hene let us note some of the series of reported parallel stormtrooper 
thuggeries that are identical in purpose with those by or attributable 
to the Hunt gang. 

What seemed to gall Nixon more than anything wise was peace 
demonstrators, ©f these, first and foremost were veterans. The Viet- 
nam Veterans Against the War, WAW, were a primary target. As a public 
relations ploy coinciding with the lustreless, rubber-stamp Republican 
convention, Nixon’s Guy Goodwin contrived an indictment of the WAW, 
in Florida. They were charged with conspiring to create violence during 
the Republican convention in Miami. It turned out that what violence 
was talked about was the effort of government provocateurs and was not 
agreed to or practiced by the genuine peace people. Of theie provoca- 
teurs, one was a known paranoid and another was charged as a common 
thief by the state within a month of the end of the trial of the vets. 
His record was known by the government before it used him as a witness. 
The jury returned a not guilty verdict in no time flat, against all the 
falsely accused. The case, brought, as is customary in federal politi- 
cal cases, before a partisan judge in an antagonistic area, was so void 
of substance the defense put on but a single witness. 

What emerged before the trial began is proof of an enormous 
federal espionage and sabotage effort against these most peaceable of 
peace demonstrators, those who had established this reputation by im- 
pressive demonstrations, memorably the one in Washington the Barker 
gang was to have disrupted. It earned popular and media respect for 
the long-haired, bedraggled -looking young veterans. Because these were 
men of peace, provocateurs were iif iltrated into their ranks. These 
agents ranged from those paid by the FBI to Barker elements. Pay was 
up to $700 a month. Other police, including Florida’s state and local, 
were part of this. The trial was a process ionfof "best friends" of the 




accused, all government agents. 

What is remarkable is that these Gestapo tactics coincided with 
a long series of federal prosecutions of demonstrators, all of which 
ended in acquittals. The most publicized of these cases is that of the 
peacenik Catholics led by the Berrigan brothers, the priests Daniel and 
Philip. 

All these prosecutions were by Guy Goodwin, who had been under Ra 
Robert Mardian, Mitchell's G1SEP assistant and Assistant Attorney Gen- 
eral in charge of Ihe Internal Security Division when Mitchell was Attor- 
ney General. (McCodd and Biddy continued to have access to Department 
of Justice files on demonstrators after Mardian went to work for CREEP, 
although that is improper and the Department and the FBI have sworn re- 
peatedly that it is never done.) In just about all these cases, the 
federal agents were exposed by the trials and their own testimony as the 
real criminals, those who committed or sought to inspire violence. And 
these acts were on official orders. There is no equal to this series of 
legal defects of paranoid prosecutors in all of Department of Justice 
and FBI history. 

In the Gainesville VVAW prosecution, Scott Gamil was the main 
defendant. One of the lawyers for the defense was Gsnol Scott. On 
July 8, 1972, her office was broken into, her files pilfered, and her 
papers on Gamil only were stolen. 

In Seattle, Washington, there was the Goodwin prosecution known 
as the case of the Seattle Seven. Robberies there were reported by two 
of the defense counsel and twice by one of the defendants, before, during 
and after the December 1970 trial. As in all other cases, only legal 
papers and files were stolen. One man admittedly working for the gov- 
ernment testified to stealing the papers of the defendants and their 
lawyers during the trial. 

Before it was burned, the office of Gerald Lef court. New York City 
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attorney who represented peace and other activists throughout the coun- 
try, was burglarized repeatedly from 19?0 into 1972. His files on 
these defendants were molested and stolen. (In one of his cases, in 
July 1973 » Lef court won an order from a federal judge requiring dis- 
closure by federal agencies and the White louse of any burglaries, sab- 
otage, electronic surveillance, the use of agents provocateurs and 
other improprieties and illegalities perpetrated against his clients.) 

If it seems hard to believe that there could be official connec- 
tion with crimes like these, Caulfield swore before the Ervin committee 
that Nixon's close assistant Colson ordered him to burn the nonprofit 
research Brookings Institution in Washington after Caulfield reported 
back that the burglary Colson wanted pulled off was a practical impos- 
sibility. Brookings’ respected studies disproved Nixon’s positions and 
policies, especially on the Southeast Asia wars. Colson wanted some of 
these files stolen. Others then in the White House corroborated Caul- 
field. The people Nixon gathered around him were such that when Liddy 
was told to "get rid of" someone he took it as an order to assassinate 
and was about to execute it then he was stopped. 

These few of many available samples of what happened to those of 
the left and the ordinary people who opposed Nixon, especially peace 
activists, are duplicated extensively in the ranks of Establishmentar- 
ians, including conservatives. One of these is Washington Senator 
Henry Jackson, unsuccessful Democratic presidential candidate. During 
the Florida primary, Jackson’s Miami office was burglarized. Jackson, 
hawkish on the war, was regarded by the White House, as Buchanan testi- 
fied on September 26, 1973 » as a Democrat who would appeal to Nixon 
supporters because his views on national and international affairs were 
so close to Nixon’s. 

At about the same time, over the July If., 1972, weekend, the of- 
fices of Miami’s prosecutor, Richard Cerstein, also were bnoken into. 
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The office of bis chief investigator, Michael Dardis, was the special 
target. This coincided with Gerstein's official interest in Hunt and 
his Cubans and their later-established intent to provoke violence to be 
attributed to the WAW. Gerstein also obtained a conviction of Barker 
in this same time frame on charges having to do with his cashing of 
Nixon's illicit funds used in The Watergate, those laundered in Mexieo. 

A leader of the conservative wing of the Democrats is Texan 
Bobert Straus, who became national chairman after the election. Two 
weeks after The Watergate, when Straus was national party treasurer, 
his Dallas home was broken into. "Valuable jewelry and furs were ignored. 
His papers were ransacked. He felt "it might have been the same people 
who did the Watergate or people with the same motives.” In this "bur- 
glary,” according to Straus, "My wife's jewelry tray with tens of thou- 
sands of dollars worth of jewelry was torn out of the wall and placed 
on the floor. All our drawers were opened and papers gone though and 
nothing was taken ... a $20,000 bracelet was in the middle of the floor 
and not taken . . . bizarre ...” 

There is no columnist more respected than Joseph Kraft. His 
Georgetown home was twice broken into, on direct White House orders 
from Ehrlichman, and on the direction of a White House employee, John 
J. Caulfield, who admitted it under oath. The purposes were to install 
a bug and then to remove it when other means of electronic surveillance, 
presumedly by the FBI, were effected. Why the dangerous second break-in 
was risked, why the chance of detection was run for retrieval of a bug 
of little value, is without explanation. It seems insane. 

The Kraft case is more interesting and reveals much more of what 
lurkes in the murk of these official minds partly because he published 
no "leaks," hence there was not and could not have been any even phony 
"national security" interest in surveilling him and partly because of 
the extremity to which this spying was carried. 
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That the FBI took over the Caulfield operation is apparent from 
what was liter admitted to Kraft by the FBI. Kraft took his family to 
Paris for that summer's vacation. The FBI followed him, theoretically 
illegal and in every sense highly improper. It arranged to have his 
room bulged. 

After John Bean testified to the Caulfield/John Ragan/Nixon in- 
vasion and bugging of Kraft's Georgetown home, Kraft demanded an expla- 
nation from the FBI. He was told that the surveillance was by the same 
former high FBI official who rallied to Nixon's defense with fake ac- 
counts of previous White House spying, William Sullivan. 

Kraft's friendships and contacts range downward from the cabinet 
through Kissinger and his then White House staff. Spying on Kraft thus 
became internal, Nixonian spying. With Kraft having not used any of the 
"leaks” that Nixon said endangered national security, the only explana- 
tion other than totalitarian curiosity is spying on all th^se in com- 
munication with Kraft rather than on him. 

Nixon and his staff regard Columbia Broadcasting System White 
House Correspondent Ban Rather as an enemy. During hi^Watergate press 
conferences Nixon singled out Rather for nasty cracks. After Khrlichman 
accused Rather of "biased” reporting. Rather 's Georgetown home was "en- 
tered." Again nothing at all was taken but his files in the basement 
were rifled. This April 1972 "burglary" came when the White House knew 
Rather and his family would be in Florida, for Rather regularly covered 
the President and the President was in Key Biscayna. By chance, when 
one of his children was taken ill. Rather returned to Washington and was 
home the night his home was broken into. He heard more than one in- 
truder, got out his shotgun, and almost caught one. The police found 
no fingerprints. 

There is added point to the Rather nonrobbery "penetration." 

The White House had the FBI investigate his CBS colleague, Daniel Schorr, 
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on. the fictitious representation it was considering him for a post. 

Schorr, who head high rank in the official Nixon "enemies” list! And 
The White House tried without success to get Rather transferred by CHS. 
Where he went they did not care, just so he no longer covered the White 
House. Ihrliehman, then domestic affairs chief, claimed that lather 
aired anti-administration stories “which are wrong 90 percent of the 
time . " 

In black circles, the National Association for the Advancement 
of Colored People is among the more conservative organizations. The New 
York offices of its Legal Defense Fund were broken into at a time and 
under circumstances that suggested to the FBI the involvement of Hunt 
and Liddy. Long silence followed published reports that the FBI was in- 
vestigating this break-in. The FBI is compromised in investigations of 
this sort because much identical or comparable criminality implicates 
it and its ostensible boss, the Department of Justice, as confessions 
long enough for a book attest. The FBI has for years pulled political 
"bag jobs" like these. 

Nothing was sacred, no one was immune. The safe in which Ervin 
committee Republican member Lowell Weicker kept the fruits of his per- 
sonal Watergate investigation, in his Senate office, was rifled after 
he blamed The Watergate on Haldeman. 

A brief case of Watergate papers and tape-recorded interviews 
with Watergate witnesses was stolen from toe locked trunk of toe ear of 
Ervin committee investigator Stephen Leopold shortly before midnight 
July 30 , 1973* His car was parked in downtown Washington, 12 blocks 
from the White House. 

Who could have had interest in the contents of Weicker’ s safe 
its burden of Watergate evidence, especially that pointing at Haldeman’ s 
guilt? Who could have wanted the Watergate evidence in Leopold’s car 
and not the car itself? The lock to the <stor could be picked as easily 




as the lock to its trunk. 



In none of these and countless othr similar cases where nothing 
of value was stolen and papers were rifled and were stolen is there any 
rational explanation other than improper official interest. In all of 
these and in other cases the only apparent official interest is that of 
the White House. In all cases where responsibility was fixed, it was 
White House responsibility. Hunt, Liddy, Caulfield, Ehrlichman and 
Haldeman are not the only Nixon personnel implicated in these activities. 
It is not unreasonable to ask when responsibility is fixed in the White 
House and to the sacred portal to the seat of ultimate power if Nixon 
himself could have been entirely innocent, entirely unaware, especially 
because upon publication he protected and defended all the obviously 
guilty in varying degrees but always to the degree possible. 

In no instance did an indignant, outraged Nixon fire anyone or 
condemn his crimes. In many cases he promoted the guilty and rewarded 
them in other ways. Magruder went to the highest subcabinet post not 
requiring Senate confirmation. His benefits in the Department of Com- 
merce included an official limousine. When it was not politic for 
Magruder to remain on the public payroll, he was re employed by Nixon's 
political machinery, after confessing criminal acts. Caulfield, whose 
previous experience as a street copj^ and college dropout are hardly 
qualifications, received a high Treasury Department post. The youthful 
and inexperienced Strachan Nixon made general counsel of the United 
States Information Agency, the organ of official propaganda. Krogh's 
Senate confirmation in a high Department of Transportation post was 
risked. He was not in that prized post long before he was indicted, in 
Los Angeles, as a common crook. How much of the almost half -million 
dollars in Nixon money Hunt received stuck to his fingers will never be 
known. Ehrlichman (who ordered Krogh's criminal activity and was indicte 
with him) and Haldeman, when Nixon finally had to let both go, he praised 
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as the ’’finest" public servants ever. Long after both left the White 
House they were ehauff ared around in White House limousines. 

This catalogue of the cdainaflt cannot be complete. There is no 
way of knowing whether there were other "Special Projects^ besides 
those of Hunt and Liddy and if there were, how many. There is no way 
of knowing the extent to which official agencies were used for these 
purposes. Some were. Certainly the Department of Ju&tice and the FBI, 
in their haras sments and spurious prosecutions and investigations of 
those whose crime was incurring Nixon’s displeasure, also served the 
same interest. In seizing files and in forcing information from those 
Nixon did not like by misuse of official processes, especially the grand 
jury, they did exactly what Nixon’s crooks did for him in their bur- 
glaries. In tapping and bugging they did exactly what Nixon’s own bug- 
gers did for him. 

Then there were multitudinous other illicit activities that in- 
cluded the criminal. The Donald Segretti operation, originated by Dwight 
Chapin at White House behest, is partly exposed. They may have been 
others like it. Chapin was then Nixon’s appointment secretary. When he 
had to go, he went to a vice presidency of United Airlines. UAL was a 
Kalmbach client. Prom this taking cane of Chapin a whole series of 
provocative incidents flows. They were of no interest to the prosecutors 
or to the Ervin committee when they should have been. They both should 
have investigated them. 

Of these titillating suppressed fact3 none is more like spy fic- 
tion than the tragic before-Christmas crash of a UAL plane as it was 
landing at Chicago's Midway airport. Chapin was stationed at Chicago. 

One of the 43 passengers killed was Hunt's wife Dorothy. She had in 
her purse $10,000 in those famed $100 bills plus more cash and a check- 
book indicating a substantial balance. She also had just written an 
extra quarter of a million dollars of insurance on herself. The cover 
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story is that she was carrying this cash for a business investment. In 
fact, she was one of the handlers of the Nixon hushmoney with which her 

f 

husband, McCord and the Cubans were paid. UAL recovered other of her 
property and did not turn it over to Chicago or federal authorities *>nd 
neither took possession of it. UAL kept it for seven weeks and then, 
on January 25 » 1973* delivered this potential evidence that thereby was 
totally suppressed to tiui Gunther Poj4k, investigator for Michael Nash, 
Chicago representative of Hunt’s personal lawyer, William 0. Bittman. 

Hunt got this money by indirection. First he failed to account for it 
in filing as executor of his wife's estate and then, when forced to, 
failed to claim it. The coroner turned the GRS1P bills over to Nash, 
who deposited them in his escrow account at the Beverly Bank, 1357 West 
103 Street, Chicago. Nash executed his check Number l5l on January 24 
for $10,585*36 in favor not of Hunt or his wife's estate but of Bittman's 
firm, Hogan and Hartson. The firm then countersigned it to Hunt. He 
deposited it in the Riggs National Bank, where it cleared February 2. 

A month and a half later, when he accounted for his wife's estate. Hunt 
listed the $585*36 but not the $10,000 or her checking account. This 
raised the eyebrows of Judge Ralph G. Shure. Hunt filed an amended ac- 
counting on May 23 in which he Jhaade no representation with respect to 
the ownership of" that STREEP cash. And none of this was of interest to 
the Senate's investigation of how money was used and misused in the 1972 
election. Not even whenlhe special prosecutor forced Bittman to bow out 

as Hunt's attorney for an alleged conflict of interest. 

Segretti was indicted in Florida for some of his political 

crimes. In September case was switched to Washington and the office 

of the special prosecutor when Segretti decided to cooperate. Segretti 

the 

was influential in controlling the selection of/Bemocratic nominee 
through his more despicable clandestine operations. In the Florida pri- 
mary this included a forgery to spread the lie that Humphrey and Jackson 
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were partners in homosexuality. For this hetesd Muskie's letterhead. 
From Florida Segretti was able to decrease Muskie's vote in the early 
New Hampshire primary and thus depress Muskie's prospects because New 
Hampshire is a state near his native Maine, a state in which he was ex- 
pected to make a better showing than he did. Segretti was responsible 
for a fake letter falsely attributing a racist slur to Muskie. Muskie 
had been frontrunner among the Democrats until the White House, through 
Segretti and others and with dirty works like these, went to work to 

eliminate him as a Democratic candidate because Nixon believed he would 

one 

be one of the stronger candidtates,/more difficult to beat, and because 
McGovern was deemed easier to beat. 

As is not unusual with the clandestine, provocative auras swirled 
around the Segretti operations. They extended into many states, includ- 
ing Wisconsin. His activities in Milwaukee coincided with the weird 
career of Arthur Bremer, the man who tried to assassinate George Wallace 
and did eliminate him as a candidate who would have drawn millions of 
votes from Nixon. Once Wallace was out of the running, there was no 
place for his voters to go except to Nixon. 

Whether or not this can or does account for the federal determi- 
nation to seize the Bremer ease from Maryland authorities, it is a fact 
that Segretti dispensed unaccounted Nixon money. It is a fact that 
Bremer spent more money than could be explained by his meager earnings. 
It also is a fact that Bremer repeatedly was seen with unidentified 
men light before he shot Wallace and at times that do not eliminate 
Segretti and his operations. And it is a fact that the FBI did nothing 
with these and many more leads, leaving them as unanswered questions. 

Most suggestive of all is Colson's immediate directive to Hunt, 
once word of the attempt on Wallace reached the White House, that Hunt 
go to Bremer's Milwaukee apart^ftnt, enter it, and get from it what he 
could. That Hunt, from long spooking experience, refused, does not 




alter the sinister nature of Colson’s unseemly order. 

Coinciding with this and other sordid suggestions is the spending 
of about # 14 . 50,000 in money contributed for Mixon's election in support 
of the candidate opposing Wallace in the Alabama gubernatorial primary. 
Undermining Wallace was to diminish his home-state vote and make him 
appear nationally as a candidate who had lost his lustre to those who 
knew him best. Wallace was not the top man in the Alabama primary. He 
did win the runoff. More important than the question of the illegal use 
of Mixon's campaign funds is this spending of Republican money for a 
Democrat to influence a Democratic election xn the interest of Nixon 
alone . 

This, like the Segretti and other Mixon opea*ations, makes elec- 
tions almost as meaningless as those of Hitler. It is a modernization 
of the ancient corruption of buying elections. However it is charac- 
terized, it makes free elections impossible and makes representative 
society an illusion. 

Nssixs In state after state, election after election, there were 
reports of an assortment of dirty operations that were never investi- 
gated. Mixon was the beneficiary of all of these seamy, antidemocratic^ 
acts. Nixon controlled the machinery and the machinery did not inves- 
tigate. 

Segretti worked with Hunt and Liddy, although he was not part of 
the White House's Hun^Liddy Special Projects or CRHEP's Liddy opera- 
tions. He operated in many states. Once his name was in the papers, 
about a dozen men he tried to recruit admitted it. We will never know 
how many did or what they all did. We will never know how many Segrettis 
there were or what they did where, as we will never know if there were 
other Hunts and Liddys. 

How faithful is all this to the early days of Hitler's regime 1 

This catalogue of "White House horrors," the designation of John 




Mitchell himself, an enlargement on hawkish, prolix on columnist Joseph 
Al^op, who described them more modestly and impersonally as "the hor- 
rors," is neither complete nor pinned to Nixon himself as would be re- 
quired in courts of law. To prove legal responsibility with the lack of 
equivocation and the admis sable evidence required by courts for convic- 
tion is not necessary to establishing Nixon^s responsibility. When "the 
buck stops ^ with him, when his people did these and other things in his 
interest alone, when he alone was the beneficiary of all these acts and 
others, whether or not all actually transgressed the criminal codes, 
there is no mystery about "cui bono ?" and there is no unanswered question 
of ethical and moral responsibility. 

In gangster movies, the capo does not go into a rage and shout 
orders of liquidation. He lifts an eyebrow, nods his head, gestures 
with a finger, and his will is known. He need not articulate his orders 
in words and, dramatically, he does not. It is enough that his will is 
known. He has around him only those who know his will. 

Nixon had around him only the like-minded, only those who would 
know and not ordinarily question his will, those who by nature and belief 
were sympathetic to his beliefs and ambitions as well as his will. How 
close he is to a dictator was phrased in polite language by Aaron Wil- 
davsky, dean of the Graduate School of Public Policy at the University 
of California at Berkeley and an expert on the presidency, at the annual 
convention of the American Political Science Association. In an inter- 
view in early September 1973 Wildavsky said, "We now have a President 
who has attempted to run foreign policy without the Senate, domestic and 
budgetary policy without the House, and a political campaign without hit^ 
party. He has adopted an essentially Gaullist view of the presidency. 

He says , 1 I am the only one who counts . . . 1 " 

More than the traditional. Constitutional responsibilities de- 
volve upon the President who has seized more than the traditional. 
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Constitutional authority . One who j^akes unto himself authoritarian 
power takes with it inescapable responsibility for the excesses of 
his authoritarianism. 

It is not as in the fable of The Emperor’s Clothes , The reality 
is that of the capo . Nixon did blink his eye, nod his head, flick his 
finger. He ff£nt further. He articulated his will. 

Not only in his official list of j£enemies n against thorn he and 
his would wreak proper Nixonian vengeance - and did. 

The foregoing chronology of crimes is no more than an encapsula- 
tion of part of what he alone of United States Presidents made policy, 
committed to paper and approved. 

And that, unfortunately, was o|A>uly passing interest. 




